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A    WOMAN'S   PRIVILEGE. 

A  One  Act  Play  in  Three  Scenes* 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Jennings,  the  high  school  principal. 

Ellen  Gray. 

Gladys  Miller,  an  overdressed  student. 

Mrs.  Brown   )  __       '  .  .     TTr  ,   ,_.  . 

,,      -p,  ,  >  Members  ot  the  Woman  s  Club. 

Mrs.  Koberts  j 

Alice  Thompson,  student  and  friend  of  Gladys  Miller. 

Ralph  Mclntyre  ) 

Tom  Wentworth  j 

Three  Models.       

SCENES. 

Scene  I. — Office  of  the  high  school  principal  in. the 
forenoon. 

Scene  II. — Front  hall  of  the  high  school  just  after 
lunch. 

Scene  III — Reception  room  of  the  Woman's  Club 
House  about  4:00  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 


Synopsis  of  the  Play. 

Ellen  Gray,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  senior  class, 
has  determined  to  leave  school  because  she  cannot 
dress  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  students.  But  a 
change  in  school  policy  is  brought  about  just  in  time 
to  prevent  her  carrying  out  her  rash  decision. 
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Scene  I — Principal's  Office,  (Principal  reading  at  his 
desk.     Phone  rings.) 

Mr.  Jennings. — Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Jennings.  You 
wish  to  see  me  about  uniform  dress  for  the  girls? 
No,  I  am  not  too  busy.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  me  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  on  the  subject.  Good 
bye.  (Hangs  up  receiver.)  Well,  I  have  enter- 
tained enthusiasts  on  every  subject  from  temperance 
to  a  new  ventilating  system,  but  I  wasn't  looking  for 
a  dissertation  on  styles.  However,  if  they  represent 
the  patrons  of  the  school,  they  must  have  a  hearing 
whatever  their  hobby.  (Enter  Ellen  Gray  a  student 
poorly  dressed,  agitated,  books  under  arm.)  Well, 
Ellen,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day  ? 

Ellen. — Nothing,  only  I'm  going  to  quit  school. 

Mr.  J. — Quit  school!  Why  Ellen,  this  is  your 
last  year.  You  will  graduate  in  June.  Certainly 
you  don't  mean  to  say — 

Ellen. — Yes,  I  do,  I'm  going  to  quit. 

Mr.  J. — You  do  not  realize  what  you  are  doing,  I 
fear,  Ellen.  There  must  be  something  wrong.  Have 
you  had  trouble  with  any  of  your  teachers  ? 

Ellen.— No. 

Mr.  J. — I  didn't  think  it  likely.  Your  work  and 
deportment  have  always  been  excellent.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

Ellen. — No  trouble  whatever,  but  I've  made  up 
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my  mind  to  go  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  {Picks  up 
books  she  had  dropped  on  desk.) 

Mr.  J. — I  can't  let  any  student  take  such  a  step 
without  an  explanation.  You  must  tell  me  why  you 
are  going  You  have  never  been  unreasonable  be- 
fore, Ellen.     You  must  not  begin  now. 

Ellen. — (On  the  verge  of  tears.)  Well,  if  you 
must  know  —  this  is  the  reason.  (Holds  out  skirt  a 
little)  It's  clothes,  that's  all.  I  can't  stand  it  to  be 
poorly  dressed  among  the  silks,  chiffons,  and  satins 
up  here.  What  joy  do  you  suppose  you  would  get 
out  of  school  life  if  you  had  to  wear  clothes  like 
these  ?  They're  the  best  I  can  afford,  too.  I  work 
for  my  board  and  buy  my  own  books  and  there's 
nothing  left  for  silk  and  chiffon. 

Mr.  J. — You  get  the  best  grades  in  school,  Ellen. 
The  teachers  are  all  proud  of  you. 

Ellen. — What  good  will  high  grades  do  me?  I 
can't  get  into  any  club,  I  can't  go  to  parties.  I  can't 
have  any  chums  or  good  friends.  And  it  isn't  be- 
cause I'm  not  as  clever  as  they  are,  nor  as  good  look- 
ing, nor  as  smart,  but  all  because  of  my  clothes. 
That's  it !  It's  a  regular  aristocracy  up  here  with 
clothes  as  queen.  Everybody  pays  homage  by  wear- 
ing the  latest  and  each  tries  to  outdo  the  rest.  Do 
you  blame  me,  Mr.  Jennings,  if  I  want  to  get  out  and 
away  from  here  ?  I'm  proud  even  if  I  am  poor,  and 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
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Mr.  J. — I  see  just  how  it  is,  Ellen,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  told  me  all  about  it.  I  never  realized  be- 
fore that  any  students  felt  this  way,  but  perhaps  the 
mothers  have,  and  perhaps  they  have  a  solution. 
There  is  a  committee  coming  up  this  very  morning 
to  talk  with  me  about  clothes.  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise to  stay  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  week.  Per- 
haps then  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Won't  you  go  back  to  your  work  now  as 
usual  and  try  to  think  of  nothing  else  until  Friday  ? 

Ellen. — I  don't  believe  I  can  keep  from  thinking 
about  my  clothes,  but  I  suppose  I  could  stand  it  the 
rest  of  the  week.     (Exit.) 

Mr.  J. — Thank  you.  (Aside)  Well,  clothes  seems 
to  be  the  particular  topic  of  this  particular  day. 
(Enter  Gladys,  overdressed  and  haughty.  Pulls  her  dress 
aside  so  as  not  to  touch  Ellen  and  gives  her  a  disdainful 
look  as  she  passes.) 

Gladys. — (saucily)  You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.    What's  up? 

Mr.  J. — (Recovering  from  his  abstraction.)  Yes,  yes, 
I  did.  It's  about  your  work.  Let  me  see.  (Gladys 
powders  while  the  Principal  searches  in  his  desk  for  her 
report  card.)  Your  grades  are  far  below  average. 
Several  of  your  teachers  have  complained  to  me 
about  it.  Your  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  on  your 
work.    You  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of 
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applying  yourself  to  your  studies.     Now  is  the  time 
to  learn  all  you  can. 

Gladys.  —  (sighs.)  Oh,  Gee!  What's  the  use? 
I  cant  afford  to  spend  much  time  on  my  books,  I'd 
soon  look  like  a  scare-crow.  Later  on  I'm  going  to 
a  school  of  art  and  I  can  learn  all  I  care  to  learn 
right  there. 

IVIr*.  J.— If  you  are  not  prepared  they  will  not  ac- 
cept your  credits. 

Gladys.  — Any  day  they  won't!  I  guess  dad 
knows  the  president.  Is  n't  that  sufficient,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings? And  there  they  don't  keep  hammering  ever- 
lastingly on  study.  The  teachers  show  some  feeling 
and  are  willing  a  girl  should  have  a  little  time  to 
take  care  of  her  personal  appearance. 

Mr.  J. — There  is  an  old  saying:  "Pretty  is  that 
pretty  does."  I  wish  you  were  more  like  Ellen  Gray. 
Gladys,  think  what  fine  marks  she  gets. 

Gladys. — Yes,  and  think  what  she  looks  like  and 
how  unpopular  she  is.  Hm,  I'd  run  and  hide  myself 
before  I'd  look  like  her. 

Mr.  J. — Well,  Gladys,  you'll  have  to  admit  that 
when  there's  anything  big  to  do  around  here,  she  is 
generally  called  on.  For  instance,  in  assembly  this 
morning  she  made  a  fine  speech.  Every  teacher  and 
student  that  I  have  talked  to  yet  has  said  so.  None 
could  have  improved  on  what  she  did  this  morning. 
Do  you  think—  ( phone  rings.      Gladys  vses  powder  puff 
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while  he  talks.)  High  school.  I'm  afraid  it  will  be 
impossible.  I  have  an  important  engagement  with  a 
committee  from  the  Woman's  Club  this  morning. 
We  are  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  uniform  style  of 
dress  for  high  school  girls,  and  it  may  take  some 
time. 

Gladys.  (Aside.)  Uniform  dress!  For  the  love 
of  Mike ! 

Mr.  J. — Thank  you.  Good-bye.  (turning  arovnd) 
Well,  Gladys,  what  do  you  think  about  it?  Don't 
you  think  you  really  ought  to  settle  down  to  business 
and  not  waste  so  much  time?  All  your  teachers 
have  complained. 

Gladys. — They  all  take  their  spite  out  on  me. 
I'll  bet  if  I  had  different  teachers  I  could  get  along 
all  right. 

Mr.  J. — Now,  let's  not  lay  the  blame  on  the  teach- 
ers. I  believe  if  you  would  make  up  our  mind  to  be 
serious  for  once,  that  you  and  your  teachers  would 
be  much  better  friends.     Now  you  must  promise. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Roberts.) 

Mrs.  Brown. — Good  morning,  Mr.  Jennings,  I  be- 
lieve I  met  you  at  the  Rotary  Club  banquet,  did  I  not  ? 

Mr.  J. — I  think  so.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you 
again,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Brown. —  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  J. — I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Roberts^ 
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I  know  your  husband  well.  Please  have  chairs  and 
we  will  discuss  the  question  of  high  school  students* 
dress  at  length.     You  may  be  excused,  Gladys. 

(Exit  Gladys.) 

Mrs.  Roberts. — I  hope  we  are  not  trespassing  on 
your  time,  Mr.  Jennings,  but  the  mothers  in  the 
Woman's  Club  have  come  to  feel  that  few  high  school 
problems  are  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
girls'  dress. 

Mrs.  Brown.  —  You  spoke  over  the  phone  as  if 
you  had  not  thought  much  about  the  matter,  Mr. 
Jennings.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  question  of 
styles,  tho  surely  good  taste  in  dressing  is  as  much  a 
part  of  a  high  school  girl's  education  as  algebra  or 
history.  But  we  are  especially  thinking  about  the 
influence  clothes  have  upon  the  relations  of  the  girls 
with  each  other.  How  friendships  are  formed  and 
broken  up  according  to  the  clothes  worn. 

Mrs.  Roberts. — You  know  girls  are  thoughtless 
creatures. 

Mrs.  Brown. — And  the  strain  that  is  put  upon 
many  poor  homes  in  the  effort  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  school  as  well  dressed  as  their  wealthier 
neighbors. 

Mr.  J. — After  what  has  happened  this  morning 
I  am  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  there 
should  be  some  change  in  this  regard  in  our  public 
high  schools. 
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Mrs.  Brown. — We  feel  that  just  now,  when  so 
much  is  being  said  about  democracy,  some  uniform 
styles  could  be  introduced  that  would  be  both  simple 
and  becoming.  Gradually  a  measure  of  uniformity 
would  take  the  place  of  the  great  distinctions  in  dress 
now  so  apparent,  and  in  the  end,  both  democracy 
and  good  taste  would  be  promoted.  But  you  spoke 
a  moment  ago  as  if  something  had  happened  to  point 
the  moral  to  our  tale. 

Mr.  J. — So  there  has.  Only  a  few  moments  ago 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  industrious  girls  came 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
school  because  she  cannot  afford  to  dress  like  the 
others.  As  she  passed  out,  another  student,  the  one 
you  saw,  came  in.  She  is  a  student  only  in  name. 
All  her  thought  and  time  are  expended  on  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  her  school  work  suffers  accord- 
ingly. We  certainly  have  these  two  types,  and 
neither  extreme  is  desirable. 

Mrs.  Roberts. — That  is  just  the  way  the  mothers 
feel.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  wear  opera  clothes 
to  school  every  day,  or  whose  sense  of  propriety 
will  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  are  made  to  feel 
shabby  in  comparison  with  those  who  do.  Cliques 
are  springing  up  and  friendships  are  being  formed 
on  the  false  standard  of  clothes.  Meanwhile,  the 
girls  are  learning  to  judge  from    appearances   only 
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and  to  conclude  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  learn  anything  or  not  if  they  are  only  dressed 
in  the  height  of  style. 

Mr.  J. — I  suppose  the  mothers  would  be  saved  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  worry,  too,  if  there  were  a  few 
standard  styles  to  choose  from. 

Mrs.  Brown.— Yes,  Mr.  Jennings,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  how  many  mothers  go  shabby 
themselves  that  their  daughters  may  wear  expensive 
clothes  to  school  and  how  much  time  they  spend 
sewing  when  they  ought  to  be  doing  other  things. 

Mrs.  r. — YoU  know  it  is  human  nature  to  want 
to  keep  up  with  Sally.  That  is  why  there  must  be 
concerted  action.  A  few  working  alone  can  accom- 
plish but  little. 

Mr.  J. — But  could  uniform  styles  be  agreed  on  by 
so  many  mothers? 

Mrs.  B. — Yes,  I  think  so,  Mr.  Jennings.  Some 
high  schools  already  have  adopted  the  plan  and  it 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  eastern  schools  for  many 
years.  In  our  own,  the  graduating  dresses  are  all 
alike,  you  know,  and  the  girls  seem  to  like  that. 

Mr.  J.  —  Yes,  the  plan  certainly  works  at  Com- 
mencement time.  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  back  to 
the  old  way. 

Mrs.  R- — The  mothers  we  represent  favor  a  style 
for  warm  weather,  another  for  winter,  and  one  more 
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easily  varied,  but  still  simple  for  parties  and    club 

affairs. 

(Enter  two  students,  Ralph  Jones  and  Alice  Thompson.) 

Mr.  J. — The  plan  seems  feasible.  Do  you  wish  to 
present  it  to  the  board  or  shall  I  handle  the  matter  ? 
I'm  willing  to  do  whatever  you  advise.  Excuse  me 
a  moment,  please.     Well  Kalph? 

Ralph. — (nodding  toward  girl)  We  were  sent 
here  for  talking  too  much  in  class. 

Mr.  J. — For  talking  too  much!  That's  a  bad  thing 
to  do.  You  may  sit  down  over  there  until  the  end 
of  the  period. 

Mrs.  B. — You  were  speaking  of  presenting  the 
question  of  uniform  dress  to  the  board,  Mr.  Jennings. 
I  think  you  can  do  it  much  better  than  either  of  us. 
And  when  the  board  sees  how  one  style  of  dress  pro- 
motes democracy,  good  taste,  and  the  economy  we  are 
all  trying  to  practice  just  now,  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
help  but  adopt  it.  Then  if  you  will  present  the  matter 
to  the  students  in  a  favorable  light,  we  will  under- 
take to  see  the  mothers  we  have  not  already  talked 
to. 

Mrs.  R. — And  now  we  must  not  take  any  more 
of  your  time,  Mr.  Jennings.  I'm  afraid  we  have 
detained  you  too  long   already. 

Mr.  J. — Not  at  all  ladies.  I'm  very  glad  you  came 
up,  and  I  certainly  consider   the   time    well   spent. 
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And  now  may  I  show  you  over  the  building  ?     We 
are  always  glad  to  have  the  patrons  visit  the  school. 

Mrs.  R. — It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  high- 
school  again.  I  used  to  do  so  often,  before  my  son 
graduated  three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  B. — My  only  daughter  slipped  away  from 
me  just  as  she  was  ready  to  enter  high  school.  If 
she  had  lived  she  would  have  graduated  in  this  year's 
class.  I  think  that  is  why  I  am  so  interested  in 
everything  here.  I  want  to  know  about  the  things 
she  would  have  been  interested  in. 

Mr.   J. — That  is  very  natural,  Mrs.  Brown. 
(Exeunt  Ladies  and  Mr.  Jennings.) 

Alice. — Well,  if  that  isn't  the  limit.  Come  up 
here  and  go  telling  us  how  to  dress.  As  if  we  didn't 
know  already. 

Ralph. — What's  the  idea?  I  didn't  just  get  the 
drift  of  it? 

Alice. — Why,  they  want  us  to  wear  dresses  all 
alike !  "Uniform  dress"  they  called  it.  Didn't  you 
hear  ?  I  suppose  that  means  we're  to  have  one  dress 
and  everybody's  dress  is  like  everybody's  else. 

Ralph. — Well  they've  got  their  nerve.  They 
have  no  right  to  butt  in  like  that.  That's  all  I've 
got  to  say.  We  can  manage  our  own  affairs.  Of 
course  you  girls  know  how  to  dress.  Say,  do  you 
have  the  remotest  idea  they're  going  to  make  the 
boys  wear  uniform  dresses,   too? 
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Alice. — Very  likely.  {Bell  rings)  There  goes  the 
bell.  They'll  come  as  near  making  you  do  it  as  me. 
I'm  not  going  to  have  anybody  tell  me  how  to  dress, 
and  I  know  Gladys  and  lots  of  the  other  girls  will 
feel  the  same  way. 

Ralph. — So  long.     See  you  after  lunch. 

(Exeunt,  one  from  each  side  of  tJie  stage.      Curtain.} 

Scene  II — Front  hall  of  high  school  building.  Enter 
Tom  and  Gladys  from  opposite  sides  of  stage. 

Tom.— Hello,  Glad!     What's  your  hurry? 

Gladys. — Oh,  Mabel  Smith  said  she'd  let  me  have 
her  math,  if  I  came  early.  The  teachers  have  been 
squealing  on  me  and  Jenny  says  I've  got  to  get  better 
grades.     Don't  stop  me. 

Tom. — There's  no  rush.  It's  twenty  minutes  till 
class  time  and  it  won't  take  you  ten  to  copy  those 
problems.  I  say  wasn't  that  some  assembly  we  had 
this  morning  ?  Best  in  years  !  Got  the  same  old  pep 
back  again,  eh? 

Gladys.— Uh-huh.  If  the  boys  don't  win  with  a 
send-off  like  that  I'll  never  speak  to  any  of  them 
again. 

Tom. — Easier  said  than  done,  both  ways.  Didn't 
Jim  look  classy  in  his  white  ducks  and  maroon  jersey? 

Gladys.— I'll  say  so,  but  I  think  Ellen  Gray 
looked  absolutely  disreputable  speaking  on  the  plat- 
form in  that  terrible  looking  dress. 
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Tom. — There  you  go!  Can't  say  anything  but 
you'll  begin  to  criticize  the  way  she's  dressed.  I 
think  it  was  a  blamed  good  speech. 

Gladys.  — Don't  get  mad,  Tommy  dear.  Nothing 
personal,  I  hope.  In  fact  I  don't  know  but  I  quite 
admire  her  nerve  myself  going  up  before  that  crowd 
looking  the  way  she  did. 

Tom. — You  could  admire  worse  things. 

(Enter  Ralph  and  Alice.) 

Ralph. — Well  its  some  idea — 

Tom.— What's  that? 

Alice. — Why  we  were  in — 

Ralph. — Now,  Alice  let  me  do  the  talking.  The 
Woman's  Club  has  undertaken  the  job  of  running 
this  high  school.         (Gladys  is  powdering) 

Tom. — What  do  you  mean? 

Ralph. — I  mean  they're  coming  up  to  tell  you 
(nodding  toward  Gladys)  how  to  dress. 

Gladys. — You  mean  that's  what  they're  trying  to 
do.  I  heard  all  about  it  when  I  was  visiting  with 
Jenny  this  morning. 

Tom. — How  to  dress? 

Ralph. — Yes,  you've  all  got  to  dress  alike  (to  girls) 
Uniform  dress,  you  know.  White  middies,  blue  skirts, 
red  ties — hundreds  of  'em. 

Alice. —  Ralph  and  I  happened  to  go  into  the 
office. 

Tom.— Oh ! 
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Alice.  —  Just  as  two  women  were  coming  out 
and  we  overheard  them  say  it  would  be  so  much 
more  democratic  if  we  were  all  dressed  just  alike.  I 
think  it's  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  have  ever  heard 

Ralph. — And  Jenny  seemed  to  agree  with  'em. 
I  didn't  think  he'd  fall  for  any  such  stuff. 

Gladys. — Imagine  me  coming  to  school  dressed  in 
a  plain  blue  sailor  suit. 

Alice. — All  the  girls  dressed  just  alike,  like  a 
bunch  of  kids  from  an  orphan  asylum. 

Tom. — We  won't  be  able  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  except  by  the  do  they  get  on  their  hair. 

Ralph. — Yep,  and  that's  all  the  same—two 
puffs  over  the  ears  and  straight  back  in  the  middle. 

Alice. — Who  asked  you  to  say  anything  about 
the  way  we  dress  our  hair  ?  I  think  we  aught  to  do 
something  to  show  those  women  how  perfectly  crazy 
the  whole  idea  is. 

Tom. — I've  got  it!  Have  a  big  parade.  Invite 
the  whole  Woman's  Club.  Have  the  girls  dressed 
in  plain  black  dresses  with  white  collars  and  cuffs. 

Ralph. — I  say,  Glad,  you  lead  the  procession. 

{Enter  Ellen  not  seen  by  students.) 

Gladys. — I  should  say  not.  I  wouldn't  disgrace 
myself  by  walking  thro  the  streets  looking  like  that. 
But  we  won't  have  uniform  dress  just  the  same. 

Alice.  —  Not  if  we  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
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Why  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  wear 
the  same  kind  of  things  as  Ellen  Gray  does  and  all 
the  rest  of  'em.  Why  just  think  how  terrible  she 
looked  in  the  assembly  this  morning. 

{Ellen  steps  forward  much  excited.     Ralph  whistles.) 

Tom.— (Aside)  Good  Night. 

Ellen. — I  didn't  mean  to  be  eavesdropping  but  I 
couldn't  help  but  overhearing  what  you  just  said. 
I  don't  care  what  you  think  about  me,  but  if  any- 
body is  going  to  try  to  start  the  idea  of  simpler 
dressing  in  this  school,  you  ought  to  think  twice 
before  you  oppose  it.  It's  all  very  well  for  you  who 
can  afford  rich  clothes  and  everything  else  you  want, 
but  how  about  the  rest  of  us  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  or 
any  of  the  girls  dress  this  way  because  we  like  to  ? 

Gladys. — I  suppose  it  is  kind  of  hard  on  you, 
Ellen,  to  have  to  dress  that  way  but  how  can  we 
help  it?  Why,  I  wouldn't  care  to  come  to  school 
if  I  couldn't  look  nice.  I'd  rather  have  pretty  clothes 
than  all  the  good  grades  in  the  world. 

Ellen .  — That's  j ust  it.  Nothing  but  clothes  counts 
up  here.  Why,  none  of  you  (turning  to  all)  would 
walk  down  the  hall  with  anyone  as  poorly  dressed 
as  I  am.  (Turning  to  boys)  You  vie  with  each  other 
to  see  which  one  can  walk  the  farthest  with  what 
you  call  a  stunningly  dressed  girl,  and  you  just  as 
carefully  avoid  the  shabby  ones.     And  that  isn't  all! 
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Why,  we  don't  even  have  a  chance  to  show  what  we 
can  do  in  school  activities  j  ust  because  we  don't  have 
the  right  sort  of  clothes. 

Tom. — Why  you  recite — and  get  high  grades,  and 
even  speak  on    the    platform.     I   don't    see — 

Ellen. — That's  just  it — You  don't  see.  Do  we  get 
into  Clubs?  Do  we  go  to  parties  or  anything  else  out 
side  of  classes?  Do  you  know  that  Mary  Smith  has  a 
perfectly  marvelous  voice?  But  she  can't  show  it 
because  she's  so  ashamed  of  her  clothes  that  she  won't 
get  up  before  the  Glee  Club. 

Alice. — But,  Ellen,  it's  not  our  fault  if  she's  poor 
and  ashamed  of  it. 

Ellen. — It  is  your  fault  when  you  dress  so  much 
better  than  we  can.  There  are  lots  of  girls  just 
like  Mary  Smith,  and  if  there  was  a  uniform  style 
of  dress  they  wouldn't  feel  so  different  from  the  rest. 

Gladys. — Oh,  my  dear,  she's  only  one  in  a 
thousand.  Why  should  all  of  us  wear  the  same 
cheap  clothes  just  to  please  her. 

Ellen. — Because  thi6  is  democratic  America, 
that's  why.  But  it  won't  make  much  difference  to 
me  because  I'm  leaving.  I'm  only  trying  to  make 
things  a  little  easier  for  the  rest  who  have  to  keep  on. 

Ralph. — Leaving  school?  Why,  Ellen,  you 
don't  mean  that?  You  arent  leaving  school  on  ac- 
count of  clothes,  are  you  ? 
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Ellen. — Yes,  I  am.  If  you  want  the  truth, 
that's  just  it. 

Gladys. — (Yawning.)  This  whole  thing  makes 
me  tired!     And  all  about  nothing,  too. 

Ellen. — Maybe  it  does  seem  like  nothing  to  you, 
but  if  you  had  been  born  in  a  poor  family — (Enter 
Mr.   Jennings.     Ralph  couglis.) 

Mr.  J. — What's  all  the  disturbance?  You  know 
you  are  making  considerable  noise.     (Looks  at  boys.) 

Tom. — I  say,  we  might  just  as  well  ask  him  a- 
bout  it.  Say,  Mr.  Jennings,  what's  all  this  stuff  a- 
bout  uniform  dress,  anyway.  We  were  just  having 
a  heated  little  argument  over   it. 

MP.  J.— Oh,  that's  it? 

Alice. — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  awful! 
Why,  how  dare  they  tell  us  what  we  should  wear? 
What  do  they  know  about  it,  anyhow? 

Ralph. — Why,  I  don't  see  as  it  would  be  so 
bad. 

Alice. — Oh!  Kalph,  there  you  go  again.  You 
are  always  carried  away  by  your  feelings.  Just 
because  Ellen's  story  seems  a  little  pitiful,  you 
want  all  the  rest  of  us  to  be  condemned  to  dress 
like  criminals. 

Tom. — I  cant  say  I  think  it's  such  a  bad  plan, 
but,— 

Gladys. — Of  course  you  don't.  Anything  Ralph 
says  goes  with  you. 
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Tom. — Now  you  don't  need  to  jump  on  me  like 
that.  I  was  going  to  say  I  didn't  think  it  would 
work,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me  finish.  Didn't  I 
suggest  the  parade,  and  you  wouldn't  listen  to 
that   either. 

Mr.  J.— Parade? 

Alice. — Yes,  they  wanted  us  to  have  an  anti- 
uniform  dress  parade  and  show  the  people  how  ri- 
diculous the  whole  idea  is.  Now  honest,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, don't  you  think  it  would  be  awful  for  all 
the  girls  in  school  to  be  dressed  exactly  alike  in 
black  dresses,  with  white  collars  and  cuffs? 

Gladys. — We  never  could  stand  it. 

Mr.  J. — But  you  people  have  the  wrong  idea 
of  uniform  dress  entirely.  It  doesn't  mean  any 
such  thing  as  you  imagine  at  all.  I  was  going  to 
explain  the  whole  matter  in  assembly  tomorrow 
and  then  appoint  a  committee  of  students  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  ladies  who  saw  me  this  forenoon. 
But  since  you  students  have  already  begun  to 
talk  and  have  such  wrong  notions  I  think  I  will 
not  delay.  Would  you  like  for  me  to  take  action 
at  once? 

All.— Yes— Uh!  Huh! 

Mr.  J. — Well  then,  I  suggest  that  some  of  you 
go  down  this  afternoon  and  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee   *rom  the    Woman's   Club.     In    fact    I   will 
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appoint  you,  Ellen,  and  you,  Ralph,  and  you, 
Gladys,  as  a  committee  to  do  so.  I  will  phone  to 
the  ladies  that  you  will  meet  them  at  four  o'clock. 
{Bell  rings)  Until  you  have  more  information,  let 
there  be  no  more  talking  among  the  other  stu- 
dents.    Now  hurry  to  your  classes. 

Scene  III — (Reception  Room  of  Woman's  Club  House. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Roberts  sitting  at  a  table,  knitting. 

Mrs.  R.  —  Purl  two,  knit  two.  Purl  two,  knit 
two.  But  I  pity  the  ladies  on  the  Rhine  casting 
pearls  before  their  swine!     (Both  laugh.) 

Mrs.  B. — Where  did  you  pick  up  that   classic? 

Mrs.  R. — Oh,  I  heard  it  at  the  high  school  this 
morning.  I  saw  and  heard  a  number  of  interest- 
ing things  up  there.  I  only  wish  I  were  a  girl  a- 
gain  and  right  there  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mrs.  B. — I  would  be  quite  contented  if  only  my 
little  daughter  were  there.  Her  class  is  graduat- 
ing this  Spring,  and  somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
know  all  about  what  goes  on  at  Commencement 
time  and  must  provide  some  girl  with  all  the 
things  girls  want  then  almost  as  much  as  they  do 
when  they  get  married.  Do  you  remember  the 
name  of  the  Senior  that  Mr.  Jennings  says  is  drop- 
ing  out  of  school  on  account  of  clothes  ? 

Mrs.  R.— Yes,    it's   Ellen    Gray.     She's   on    the 
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committee  and  the  only   one  of  the   three    I    have 
met. 

Mrs.  B. — You  must  introduce  her  to  me  as 
soon  as  she  comes.  Somehow  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
destined  to  be  great  friends.  I  remember  the 
names  of  the  other  two,  Gladys  Miller  and  Ealph 
Mclntyre,  but  I  have  never  seen    either    of  them. 

MPS.  R. — Neither  have  I,  but  I  don't  imagine 
they  will  feel  at  all  bashful  about  introducing 
themselves.  In  fact  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  the  one 
to  feel  timid,  for  I  gathered  from  the  little  Mr. 
Jennings  said  over  the  phone,  that  the  committee 
do  not  feel  entirely  favorable. 

Mrs.  B. —  That  is  just  what  1  thought,  but  we 
must  try  our  best  to  make  them  see  it  as  we  do; 
for  it  means  so  much  to  the  mothers  and  girls 
both.  The  need  for  such  a  reform  is  felt  all  over 
the  country.  Why  just  yesterday  I  picked  up  the 
January  copy  of  the  Delineator  and  saw  an  ac- 
count of  a  big  high  school  in  the  South  where  uni- 
form dress  has  been  adopted  with  the  best  of  re- 
sults. 

Mrs.  R — Yes,  the  idea  is  spreading.  I've  not 
talked  to  a  single  mother  who  didn't  favor  it. 

Mrs.  B. — Nor  I,  and  I'm  so  glad  we  have  the 
models  ready.  Are  you  sure  they  will  be  here 
soon  after  four? 
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Mrs.  R. — Yes,  the  girls  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  be  prompt,  and  Oh!  the  costumes  do  look  sweet. 
I  know  the  students  will  like  them. 

Mrs.  B.  {Listening.)  I  believe  the  committee 
is  coming.     {Smoothes  hair.) 

Mrs.  R. — (Rising.)     I  will  meet  them. 

(Goes  toward  door.) 

(Enter    Ellen    Gray,     Gladys    Miller    and    Ratyh 

Mclntyre.) 

Mrs.  R. — How  do  you  do,  Miss  Ellen? 

(Mrs.  B.  comes  forward.)  This  is  Mrs.  Brown, 
Miss  Gray.      (Mrs.  B.  greets  Ellen  and  takes  charge 

of  her.) 

Gladys  to  Mrs.  R.—  My  name  is  Gladys  Miller. 

(Extends  hand  affectedly.) 

Mrs.  R. — I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  my  dear. 
I  am  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Gladys. — And  this  is  Mr.  Ealph  Mclntyre. 

(Ralph  shakes  hands  with  Mrs.  R.) 

Mrs.  R. — I  am  pleased  to  meet  you,  Ralph.  Mrs. 
Brown,  let  me  introduce  Miss  Gladys  Miller  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Mclntyre. 

Mrs.  B. — I'm  most  happy  to  meet  you  both,  ami 
now  let  us  be  seated  and  talk  over  the  dress  ques- 
tion. Doesn't  that  sound  interesting?  To  begin, 
we  were  up  to  see  your  principal  about  it  this  morn- 
ing. 
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Ralph. — Yes,  we  know.  You  see  I  went  into 
the  office  just  as  you  came  out.  That's  where  we 
got  wind  of  it. 

MPS.  B. — Oh!  and  you  have  discussed  it  since 
then  among  yourselves? 

Ellen. — Why  yes,  we  had  quite  a  discussion 
this  noon.  You  see  it  doesn't  appeal  to  all  of  them 
as  it  does  to  me. 

MPS.  R.— No? 

Gladys. — (Who  has  been  growing  impatient)  No! 
I  should  say  not!  Why,  it's  too  silly  to  think  we 
can't  even  wear  what  we  want. 

Mrs.  B. — But  are  you  sure  you  understand  what 
it  would  mean  to  many  of  the  girls  who  cannot 
afford  the  beautiful  things  you  wear? 

Ellen. — That's  j  ust  what  she  doesn't.  If  she  only 
could  see  how  wonderful  it  would  be  for  some  she 
wouldn't  object,  I'm  sure. 

Gladys. — I  understand  all  I  care  to.  There's  no 
reason  why  we  can't  wear  the  same  sort  of  clothes  we 
always  have  worn.  Why  it's  not  only  the  girls,  but 
even  the  boys  don't  like  the  idea,  do  they  Ralph? 

Ralph. — Well,  of  course  the  fellows  like  to  go 
with  a  girl  that  looks  nice,  you  know. 

Mrs.  R. — Of  course  you  do,  and  that  is  right. 
The  world  would  be  much  sadder  than  it  is  if  it 
were  to  lose  the  beauty  of  its  girlhood.     You  may 
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be  sure  we  mothers  prize  it  more  than  you  boys 
possibly  can.  And  we  believe  the  styles  we  have 
chosen  will  show  sweet  girlish  looks  to  the  very  best 
advantage.     I  wish  the  models  were  here. 

Ellen. — Oh,  are  we  going  to  see  the  styles  you've 
selected? 

MPS.  B. — Yes,  our  models  will  be  here  any  mo- 
ment. We  have  chosen  a  Peter  Tompson  for  win- 
ter, another  one-piece  style  for  warmer  weather, 
and  a  pretty  little  party  dress  for  class  and  club 
affairs.  I  am  just  sure  you  will  like  them.  We 
mothers  have  spent  no  end  of  time  planning  this 
all  out. 

Ralph. — That  doesn't  sound  so  bad. 

Gladys. — And  we  can  have  only  three   dresses? 

{Angrily.) 

Mrs.  R. — You  can  have  any  number  you  desire, 
of  course.  We  are  merely  suggesting  some  stand- 
ard styles  and  materials  that  we  think  appropriate 
for  school  wear.  They  won't  all  have  to  be  exactly 
alike.     There   is  plenty  of  room   for  individuality. 

MPS.  B. — You  know  some  schools  have  already 
adopted  the  plan.  Some  of  them  I  have  visited, 
so  I  know  how  it  works.  I  have  visited  high  schools 
where  there  was  not  a  silk  stocking  nor  a  high  heeled 
slipper,  nor  a  silk  petticoat  to  be  seen.  And  yet  it 
was   marvelous   what   a   variety    there    was    in    the 
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girls'  dress.  Linen  and  serge  of  nearly  every  color 
and  ties  of  every  shade,  and  with  it  all  the  free 
gait  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  belong  to 
simple  clothing. 

Mrs.  R- — Out  of  school,  all  the  silks  and  fluffles 
that  fond  fathers  and  mothers  can  provide,  but  in 
school  a  real  democracy. 

Ralph. — I  say  if  that's  what  you're  after,  some- 
thing that  will  make  the  spirit  of  the  school  more 
democratic,  and  the  girls  won't  look  too  awful  bad, 
I  think  it's  just  what  we  want.  .  What's  your  ob- 
jection, Gladys? 

Mrs.  B. — Yes,  tell  us  your  real  objections,  Miss 
Miller. 

Gladys. — Why — why — Just  because — Why — we 
always  have  worn  the  other  dresses,  and  I  never 
could  see  but  what  they  were  all  right.  Why — I 
think  they're  pretty.  And  I  know  I'll  look  like  a 
fright  in  a  uniform  and     (Bell  rings.) 

Mrs.  R. — The  models  have  come,  I'll  bring  them 
right  in.      (Rises.) 

Mrs.  B.— (To  Gladys)  What  if  you  should  like 
them  after  all?  (Enter  three  models,  one  in  a  Peter 
Tompson,  one  in  a  one-piece  linen  or  other  light  ma- 
terial, one  in  a  simple  cotton  afternoon  frock.  Ihey 
move  about  ivhere  they  can  be  easily  seen  while  the  oth- 
ers look  and  admire.) 
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Elleil.—  (Joyously.)  Oh!  they  are  just  beautiful. 
I  just  love  them  all. 

(Mrs.  Brown  takes  Ellen  to  one  side  and  they  talk 
in  low  tones;  while  the  others  continue  to  admire 
the  costumes.) 

Ralph. — Glad.,  you'd  look  like  a  peach  in  that 
blue  oue.  My  sister's  got  to  have  a  summer  dress 
just  like  that  other  one.     (Pointing.) 

(Enter  Mr.  Jennings.) 

Mrs.  R. — Oh,  you're  just  in  time,  Mr.  Jennings. 
We  are  just  looking  at  the  models.  What  do  you 
think  of  them? 

Mr.  J. — They  are  .prettier  than  I  had  imagined. 
I  don't  see  a  single  objection.  Some  such  standard 
styles  would  improve  the  looks  of  our  school  a 
hundred  percent. 

Gladys.— (Brightening.)  Do  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Jennings? 

Mr.  J. — I  know  it.  Besides,  it  would  save  no 
end  of  time  and  worry  for  the  parents  and  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  our  school 
democratic,  and  we  need  the  right  spirit  just  now 
more  than  ever  before. 

Ralph. — Is  it  so  that  Ellen  Gray  is  going  to 
drop  school  on    account   of  clothes,   Mr.  Jennings? 

Mr.  J. — Yes,  that's  what  she  says,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  others  feel  the  same  way. 
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{Mrs.  Brown  and  Ellen  step  forward  arm  in  arm. 
Ellen  has  slipped  on  a  Peter   Tompson.) 

Mrs.  B. — She  has  changed  her  mind,  Mr.  Jen- 
ings.  You  know  that  is  a  woman's  privilege.  She 
is  to  be  my  very  own  daughter  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.      (Clap  hands  and  shout) 

All.— Good  !  Good ! 

Ralph. — Bully  for  you,  Ellen. 

Gladys. — (Stepping  forward.)  Did  you  say  it  is  a 
woman's  privilege  to  change  her  mind? 

All. — (Shouting.)     Yes,  Yes. 

Gladys. — I  move  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee carry  back  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of 
democracy  in  dress. 

(Curtain.) 


&est  Entertainments  for  Any  Time 

Musical  Novelties,  Etc. 

THE  COLONIAL  MINUET.     Music    and   full  directions    for*   rendering  the  stately 
minuet  our  grandmas   danced   long  years  ago.      Novel,    quaint   and  graceful       25c 

THE  BLACKSMITH.      A    rollicking   song    which    savors    strongly    of    hammer   and 
anvil.      Solo  and  chorus.      A   "busy"   song  for  little  men.      Very   interesting     2&o 

BOW-BEARERS  TO  CHIEF  KED-CLO  UD.    Indian  song  novelty  for  any  number 
of   boys.      Lively  and  unique   Indian    characteristics   throughout.      Any   age     '  25c 

CHURNING.       The  story  in   song  of  the  little  folks   making  butter  at  Grandpa's* 
For  any  number.      "Instructive"   and  clever.      25c. 

CUPID'S  QUERIES.      Very   cute  solo  for   small   child   impersonating  Cupid.     This 
will  be  a  unique  attraction  lor  any  program.     Very  popular.     25c. 

COL.  ZOOZOO'S  ZOBO  BAND.      Patriotic  burlesque  novelty.     Makes  fun  of  the 
merriest  sort.      "Col.  Zoozoo"  and  "fake"  orchestra  entertain.'    A  great  hit      25c 

DOLLY,  STOP  WEEPING.      The  sweetest  doll  lullaby  ever  written.      Cute'words" 
soothing  melody    and   gracefuA  motions.      Very   rare.      Highly   recommended.      25c! 

DOLLY,  YOU  MUST  GO  TO  BED.     A  charming   doll's  lullaby,   for  any   number 
of   little  mothers.   It  will  soothe  the  most  stubborn   baby.      25c. 

"DON'T  BE  SO  ROUGH,  JIM;  I  CAN'T  PLAY  TO-NIGHT."     A  very  pathetic 
character   song   for   medium    voice.      Sensible,    touching,    captivating.      25c. 

EMBLEM  OF  FREEDOM.     A   flag  song  with   plenty  of  action.      A   fitting  tribute 
to    "Old   Glory."    and  a   bright   number   lor  any   program.      Solo   or   chorus.      25c. 

GRAND  OPERA  AT  PERSIMMON  RIDGE.    "Wax    figures"    with    vacant    stare 
and  jerky  movement  sing  killing  songs.      Uproariously  funny.     6f.,  2m.  or  8f.    25c. 

THE  GREATEST  GENERAL.       Jolly    chorus.       A    flash    of   fun    for    any    school 
program.     Of  all  the  generals,    "General   Commotion"  proves  most  popular.     25c. 

THE  HENPECK  SINGIN'  SKEWL'S  EXERBITION  CONCERT.    The  old  tir 
singing   school.     Oceans  of   fun.     Great   "money-raiser."     Easy  to   gire.      25c. 

IN  THE  DAYS  I  W"ENT  TO  SCHOOL.     A    humorous    descriptive   song  in   whk  ■ 
old  ways  and  new  are  compared.      Very  desirable.     Not  difficult.      25c. 

Ll'L  PICKANNIN'S  PARLANCE.     A  song  of  rare  beauty.      Suggestive  of  plan- 
tation life.     A  sweet  melody.     Solo  or  duet.     Comical,  but  pathetic.     25c. 

LITTLE  MOTHERS.       A  splendid  motion  song  portraying  the  trials  of  a  company 
of  little  housekeepers.      Very   bright  and  clever.      Will  grace  any  program.      25c. 

LITTLE  PINKS  OF  PROPRIETY.     Any     number     very     proper    little     Purita" 
Maidens   express    their    ideas   of   propriety   in   the   daintiest    manner.      25c. 

LITTLE  VIRGINIA  'RISTOCRATS.      Cute  character  song  for  one  or  any  numbei 
of  little  "  'Ristocratic  Maidens."     Lively.     For  any  program.     Very  clever.     25c. 

THE  MERRY  FARMERS.     Costume  song  for  small  boys.     They  tell  how  to  raise 
the  biggest  crops,    as  only   small    boys   can ;    interesting    and  entertaining.      25u. 

THE  MILL.        Solo  and  chorus  descriptive  of  the  old  mill  and  the  "Miller  gray." 
Very  pretty  and   pleasing.      Delightful  number  for  any  program.      25c. 

MERRY  LITTLE  WITCHES,  BEWTTCKING.     Unique     song     novelty     for     any 
number  dainty  little  ladies;  exceedingly  pretty;  unique;  highly  recommended.    25c. 

MUD  PIES.      Cute  costume  song  for  little  cooks.     Decidedly  pleasing.     Recalls  the 
joys   of   younger    days.      Delightful   for   any  number   little   folks.      25c. 

THE  OLD,  SWEET  DREAM.      Charming    ballad    with    irresistible    melody,     sus- 
tained by  a  beautiful  accompaniment  of  unusual  brilliancy ;  soprano  or  tenor.    25c. 

PETERKINS  AND  POLLY,  VERY  DUTCH,  BUT  QUITE  JOLLY.   Very  amus- 
ing Dutch  song ;  quaint,  comical  and  popular ;  duet  for  boy  and  girl ;  clever.    25c. 

"'TWAS  THEE!"  "'TWAS  THOU!"  "AND  THIS  I  AVOW!"    A  Quaker  quar- 
rel.     Delightful  duet  for  boy  and  girl.     A  unique  novelty.     Highly  amusing.     25c. 

TWO  CRUSTY  LITTLE  PIES.      Why   the   pies   were   crusty.      An   attraction   for 
Washington's   birthday  or  any    time.      Duet   for   boy    and  girl,   or  chorus.      25c. 

TINCLE  SAM'S  BRIGADE.    Unique  patriotic  novelty.      Bright,    new   songs,    spicy 
dialog,    national  airs  and  tableaux.      Uncle  Sam  and   any  number  of  boys.      15c 

iHE  QUARREL.     Amusing  duet  for  little  boy  and  girl.     A  mirth-provoker.     True 
to  life;  humorous,  bright  and  pleasing.     Not  difficult.     25c. 

"VOTE  DRY,  THEN."     A  stirring  anti-saloon  song.      Very  popular  for  campaign 
work  or  any  time.     It  has  the  right  "ring."     Recommended.     25c. 

WAVE  OLD  GLORY.     A  patriotic  song  with  rousing  chorus.     A  splendid  march- 
ing song.     For  any  number.     Suitable  for  any  time.     25c. 

WHEN  VISITORS  COME  'ROUND.     Humorous  descriptive  song,  telling  how  our 
school  "shows  off"  before  visitors.     Sure  success  for  all  occasions.     25c. 

"WE  WOULDN'T  SAY  A  WORD,  BUT  'TIS  QUITE  ABSURD."       A  shocking 
state  of  affairs  depicted.     For  any  number  little  boys  and  girls.     25c. 

A  WINTER  LULLABY.      Beautiful    lullabies    are    always    popular ;    this    is    ex- 
ceedinglv  so.     Pleasing  words,  soulful  musical  setting,  delightful,     (d  to  e. )     35c. 

•WRAP  ME  IN  THE  DEAR  OLD  FLAG.  BOYS."    A   very  pathetic  descriptiY* 
.    song,  suitable  for  Memorial  Day  or  any  patriotic  occasion.     25c. 


Best  Entertainments  tor  Any  Time 

Dialogs  and  Plays 

UP-TO-DATE     AMERICA;     or,      SWEET     GIRL,     GRADUATE'S     DREAM. 

Humorous  ;  art  museum  ;  wax  figures  of  the  Washingtons  and  Madisons  "work."     25c. 
WHEN   PAW-PAW  COUNTY   WENT   DRY.  Thrilling  drama  of  action.  Banners, 

processions,    songs,    argument,    love.      Exciting   plot.      Loads    of   fun.      25c. 
THE    WAIFS'    THANKSGIVING.     Play.      Appreciation    of   wealthy    lady   shown 

waifs,   leads  to  recovery  of  her  little  kidnapped  son.      Charming.      5m.     4f.     25c. 
WOOING     JANE.       A  bright  and  vivacious  parlor  scene.      Thurston's   train  leaves 

in  half  hour.    His  proposal  to  Jane  is  provokingly  interrupted,  but  he  succeeds.  15o. 
YANKEE   DOODLE'S   TRIP   TO   DIXIE.     Boy    escapes    from    "Redcoats"     with 

vital  data  to   Gen.   Washington ;   thrilling  Revolutionary  situations ;  clever.     15c 

Famous  Five-Cent  Funny  Farces 

AUNT  JERUSHA  AND  UNCLE  JOSH.  By  Efl3e  Louise  Koogle.  1  male,  2 
females.     These  eccentric  folk  visit  the  school,   producing  no  end  of  fun.     5  cents. 

AUNT  LUCINDA  STAYS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  2  males,  2  females.  Two  darky 
characters  make  lots  of  fun.     Clever  and  clean.      5  cents. 

"BEAT  IT!"  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  3  males,  1  female.  A  scolding  wife  makes 
trouble  for  everybody,   the  parson  included.      Oceans  of  fun.      5  cents. 

THE  BUGTOWN  BAND.  By  Archibald  Humboldt.  4  males,  1  female.  More 
fun  than  you  can  imagine,  and  a  little  music  which  anybody  can  make.     5  cents. 

THE  BUZZVILLE  NEWS.  By  Effie  Louise  Koogle.  2  males,  1  female.  A  breezy 
conversation   between   the  manager  and   new   editor.      A   sure   hit.      5    cents. 

BETTY  AND  BETSY.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  2  males,  2  females.  Betsy  was 
advertised1  for  sale,    but  he   wanted   Betty.      Bright   and   pretty.      5   cents. 

DOT  ENTERTAINS.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  1  male,  1  female.  Dot  entertains  her 
big  sister's  beau,   and  the  things  she  tells  him  are  a  plenty.      A  big  success.     5c. 

THE  GOOSE  FEATHER  BED.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  4  males,  1  female.  A 
dandy  little  play  for  Irish  and  eccentric  characters.     Easy  and  amusing.     5  cents, 

THE  LUNATIC  OR  THE  PROFESlsOR.  By  Louise  R.  Bascom.  2  males,  2  fe- 
males.® Lunatic   mistaken   for  brain   specialist ;   hard  on   the  lunatic.      Great.      5c. 

£OOK  OUT  FOR  HEZIKIAH.  By  Louise  R.  Bascom.  3  males,  1  female.  Hay- 
seed parents  visit  college  dean.     Splendid  opportunity  for  clever  acting.     5  cents. 

LAUGHTER  AND  SONG.  By  Archibald  Humboldt.  3  males,  4  females.  Comic 
dialog  interspersed  with  jolly  songs,  making  a  continuous  funny  story.     5  cents. 

MORE  TIME  OUT.  By  Carolyn  F.  Rice.  7  females.  An  amusing  comedy  dealing 
•  with  the  servant  problem.     The  characters  are  strongly  contrasted.     Effective.    5c. 

"OH,  YOU  TEACHER!"  By  C.  A.  Donaldson.  8  males,  4  females.  A  splendid 
comedy  of  school  life,  showing  the  amateur  teacher's  trials.    Suited  for  schools.  5c. 

ONE  ON  THE  AGENT.  By  Louise  Rand  Bascom.  1  male,  1  female.  A  clever 
skit,    bright    with    telling   repartee.      Recommended    for    all   occasions.      5    cents. 

THE  "PHYSICAL  TORTURE"  CLUB.  By  W.  N.  Bugbee.  2  m.,  2  f.  Physical 
culture  exercises  for  which  Ma  is  too  stout  and  Pa  is  too  rheumatic ;   funny.     5c. 

RASTUS  BLINK'S  MINSTRELS.  By  E.  L.  Koogle.  For  any  number.  His 
"Kinkv   Koons"   are  killing;   .iolliest  minstrel  show  ever;   deluge  of  drollery.      5c. 

THE  SQUASHVILLE  EIRE  BRIGADE.  By  W.  N.  Bugbee.  3  males,  2  females, 
and   other   firemen,    if   desired ;    bright    and    snappy ;    easy   and    clever.      5   cents. 

"SCAT!"  By  Louise  Rand  Bascom.  1  male,  1  female.  Cunning  attempt  of  an  old 
maid  to  prove  her  youth.      Very  laughable.      5   cents. 

SEEING  THE  ANIMALS.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  1  male.  2  females.  A  swell 
hotel  clerk,  a  suffragette  and  a  spoiled  child  make  a  lively  time.     A  hit.     5  cents. 

THE  STUPID  WITNESS.  3  males.  The  lawyer  and  witness  lock  horns  and  have 
an   awful   time,    but  it's   fun  for  the  audience.      Swift   and    keen.      5   cents. 

THE  TRAIN  LEAVES  IN  TEN  MINUTES.  By  L.  R.  Bascom.  1  m.,  2  f. 
Will  they  catch  the  train?     The  suspense  is  punctured  by  fun  and  wit.     5  cents. 

WANTPO):  A  LICENSE  TO  WED.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  2  m.,  1  f.  Hu- 
morous  situation   resulting   from   a    misunderstanding.      Irish   dialect.      5   cents. 


Operettas 


THE  FLOWER  NYMPHS'  SURPRISE.  Spectacular  operetta.  Music  brilliant 
and    captivating.       Charming    production.       Good    for    last    day.       8m.       8f.      30c. 

THE  RUNAWAY  BEAR.  Full  of  spicy  fun.  Music  dainty  and  exceptionally 
pretty,      introduces    "Teddy    Bear    Parade,"    etc.      Very   clever.      40c. 

THE  TOYS'  REBELLION.  Unique  operetta.  Dolls  and  toys  refuse  to  leave  Toy- 
land,      ^anta  happily   adjusts   matters.      Bright   and  pleasing.      25c. 

JACK  FROST'S  MISTAKE.  Clever  operetta.  Jack  and  Sprites  "wake  up" 
Santa  mictaking  Thanksgiving  for  Christmas ;  brisk  and  jolly ;  8  or  more  boys.  25c 


tiest  Entertainments  for  Any  Time 

Drills  and  Marches 

LITTLE  GRANDMOTHERS'  MARCH  AND  DRILL.  Cute  little  drill  and  exer- 
cise with   candlesticks,    teacups   and  knitting.      Delightful.      8  or   12    females.      15c. 

ROSE  MARCH  AND  DRILL.  A  beautiful  Bpectacular  entertainment.  Costumes 
easy    to    provide,    but    charming.      Easy    to   learn.      Strikingly   effective.      15c. 

SUNFLOWER  MARCH.  Very  amusing.  Costumes  alike  front  and  back.  Move- 
ments  provoke   much   merriment.      Full   directions   and   diagrams.      1G   toys.      15c. 

SPEAR  DRILL.  Very  easy  entertainment  to  arrange.  Costumes  are  simple, 
movements  not  intricate.      Suitable  for  small  girls.     Very  pretty.     16  girls.     15c. 

Harriette  Wilbur's  Flower  Plays 

SNOWBALLS.  A  ball  drill  for  8,  12  or  16  girls.  An  attraction  for  any  pro- 
gram.     15c. 

SUNFLOWERS.  A  novelty  for  10  boys.  The  sunflowers  grow  against  an  Imita- 
tion   brick  wall;    faces    appear  in    the   blossoms.      It's    "different."      15c. 

MORNING  GLORIES.  A  symbolic  drill  for  9  small  girls.  Dainty  and  pleas- 
ing.    15c. 

ROSES.      A  bouquet  drill  for  12  girls.      Novel  and  beautiful.     15c. 

SWEET  PEAS.  A  dainty  "flower  play"  for  any  number  of  dainty  little 
ladies.      15c. 

DAISIES.  A  Maypole  dance  for  8  girls.  An  attraction  for  any  May  Day  pro- 
gram.    15c. 

PANSIES.        A  minuet  dance  for  10  boys  and  girls.      Graceful  and   pleasing.     15c. 

HOLLY.  A  jumping  rope  drill  for  6  girls.  Contains  original  music.  For  Christ- 
mas.     15c. 

POPPIES.  A  sleepy  drill  for  any  number  little  girls.  Original  music.  Very 
cute.     15c. 

SPRING  FLOWERS.  A  flower  festival  for  14  girls.  Original  music.  Tery 
pleasing.     15c. 

PUSSY  WILLOWS.  A  costume  drill  for  10  little  girls.  Unique  and  attrac- 
tive.    15c. 

SHAMROCK.      A  staff  drill  for   12   little  girls.      St.    Patrick's  Day  noveltv.      15c. 

&PPLE  BLOSSOMS.  A  fancy  frolic  for  S  little  girls.  Beautiful  and  elec- 
tive.     15c. 

AUTUMN  LEAVES.  Fancy  drill  or  exercise  for  six  girls  carrying  sprays  of 
autumn    leaves.      Delightful    and    easy    to   give.      15c. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  A  novel  march  and  drill  for  12  children.  Dainty  an? 
effective.      Original   music.       15c. 

GOLDEN  ROD  AND  ASTERS.  A  pretty  flower  quadrille  for  8  girls.  D& 
lightful.     15c. 


School  Song  Books 

THE  NONABEL  SONGSTERS.    A   graded   series   of  new    School    Song  Books   o 

unusual  worth.      The  world's  best  songs,  old  and  new.      Three  volumes : 
NONABEL  SONGSTER.  PART  I.       For    intermediate    or    mixed    grades.      $1.0'* 

per  dozen.      Sample  copy,   10c. 
NONABEL  SONGSTER.  PART  II.       For     grammar     or    mixed     grades.       $1.0f 

per  dozen.       Sample  copy,   10c. 
NONABEL  SONGSTER.  PART  III.       For    high    schools    and    advanced    singer? 

SI. 00  per  dozen.      Sample  copy,   10c. 
THE  NONABEL  SONG  COLLECTION.     Embraces    Parts    I,    II   and   III   of   th'» 

Nonabel  Songster;  most  satisfactory  collection  for  schools,  choruses,  concerts.    25c, 
YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AND  LASSES.    A  splendid  col- 

lection  ;   words  sensible,  music  bright,  catchy,  and  pleasing.  15c.     $1.50  per  dozen. 
AMERICAN  PATRIOTIC  SONGS.     The    most    stirring    patriotic    songs.       Words 

and    music    comnlete.       Nothing    so   helpful    and    inspiring.      5c.     50c.    per   dozen. 
IN   MUSIC-LAND.       Over  40  dainty  little  songs  beautifully  accompanied.     For  all 

occasions:    also    "Music   in  rhvme"    for   beginners.      Unique  and   ideal.      25c. 
FESTIVE  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.     Choice  rote  songs    for   school   Flng. 

ins.    and  action   sontrs  for  entertainments  and   all   occasions;   verv  desirable.      2~.c, 
KRIS  KRINGLE  JTNGLFS.        Solo*.    Pnets.    Choruses,    f^r    a'l    ages.     Glad    songs 

of    tb«    Christ    Child.    .Tollv    St.    Nick    and    Y-'lo-tMe.       Srtendid.       25c. 
THE  THANKSGIVING  SONGSTER.  A  coller*ion  o'  ri~v  soncs  for  t«t*.  sr-i-s, 

vuets,   choruses  for   all    ages;   humorous  or   sacred,       beautiful   and  choice,      25c 


Best  Entertainments  for  Any  Time 

Dialogs  and  Plays 

A  CORNER  IN  HEARTS.    A  clever  and  amusing  little  parlor  play.       All  lovers 

propose  to  the  same  girl.     Rich  humor.     Pleasing  situations.     4m.,   If.  or  5m.     15c. 
A  DAY  AT  HAPPY  HOLLOW  SCHOOL.    New    play    of    the    "Deestrick    Skule" 

type.     Full  of  wit  and  clever  drollery.     City  auto  party  vs.   rural  youngsters.    25c. 
A   GOOSE   AND    SOME   GEESE.      A  jolly  little   Mother   Goose  play  with   a   very 

pointed  climax.    No  bothersome  scenery  or  properties  required.    Very  amusing.   15c. 
A    HALLOWE'EN    ADVENTURE.     Lively  play,  full  of  spooky  frolic  and  ghostly 

excitement.     Capital  for  Hallowe'en.     Great  fun  producer.      Sm.,  8f.,   1  hour.      15c. 
A  LITTLE  HEROINE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.     Brave    little    girl    with    clever 

tact  deceives  British  and  passes  their  lines  with  message  to  General  Marion.    25c. 
AL   MARTIN'S   COUNTRY   STORE.     Unsurpassed  for  merriment.    Country  store's 

customers,   loafers,   gossipers,   lovers,    etc.      Splendid  climax.      Loads   of  fun.      25c. 
CONTEST  OF  THE  NATIONS.     Spectacular  play  or  cantata.     Goddess  of  Liberty 

and    12  nations    compete   for  crown.      March,    songs,    etc.      Effective.      13f.      25c. 
CABBAGE  HILL  SCHOOL.    Humorous  play  for  children   or  young  people.      New 

"skewl-marm"    on    opening    day.       Capricious    pupils,    august    visitors,    etc.      25c. 
CROWNING    THE   MAY    QUEEN.    A  delightful  May  Day  play.    Children  go  May- 
ing, crown  a  queen,  wind  Maypole,  encounter  gypsy,  etc.     Great  excitement.     25c. 
CUPID'S     JOKE.        Charming  little  drama  in  which  Cupid  gets  "busy."      Splendid 

for  St.   Valentine's  Day  or  any  social  occasion.    5m.,  5f.   and  Cupid.     %   hr.      15c. 
ORIGINAL  DIALOGS  FOR   ANY  TIME.     Splendid    collection    of    witty,    spicy, 

lively   dialogs.     We  guarantee   their  excellence.     Primary   and   Intermediate.      25c. 
THE  DISPELLING  OF  BIG  JIM.     Negro    farce.      Big   Jim    is    tried   by   officials 

of  Big  Bethel  Church  for  misdemeanor.    Great  excitement.    Darky  humor.    8m.  15c. 
THE    DOLLY    SHOW.     The   dearest    little    "baby    show"    ever.      Each    little    girl 

displays  her  dolly  to  best  advantage  to  wise  little  judge ;  in  cute  rhyme ;  easy.  15c. 
THE    DOLLS'    SYMPOSIUM.     Toy    Shop    at    night.      Dolls    and    toys    have   great 

frolic.       Spicy    dialog.       Fancy    drills    and    specialties    introduced.      Clever.      25c. 
THE  GOLDEN  GOBLET.     Exceedingly  clever  farce  with  female  cast,  for  Bachelor 

Girls'    and    Women's   Clubs,    etc.      Uproariously   funny.      12f.    1    hr.      35c. 
THE   HEIR   OF   MT.   VERNON.    Colonial    Society    play.      Washington's    sterling 

manhood  and  rare  courtesy  portrayed.     Old  plantation  melodies,  etc.   8m.,   8f.  25c. 
THE    HOLIDAYS'     CARNIVAL.     St.  Valentine's  Day,  April  Fools',  Easter,  Hal- 
lowe'en, Christmas,   and  other  holidays  represented  by  children.  March,   songs.  15c. 
THE  KNICKERBOCKERS  AT  SCHOOL.     A    "Dutch"    burlesque.       Very    comic 

presentation  of  old-fashioned  Dutch   school  and  customs.      Quaint  and  funny.     25c. 
THE    LOST    PRINCE.     Fairy    play    for    children    and     young    folks.       Prince    is 

kidnapped.    Great  excitement.     Restored  by  good  fairies.     Charming.     6m.     9f.   25c. 
HOW  SHE  MANAGED  IT.     A   bewitching  young  lady  resorts  to  a  very   plausible 

plot  for  securing  a  proposal  and  succeeds.    Ideal  parlor  play.    Clever,    lm.    If.    15c. 
VERA'S     VACATION.     Nothing  so  delightful  as  this  absorbing  "story"   of  a  vaca- 
tion   with    summer   boarders.      Eccentric    characters.      Rich    fun.      4m.     5f.     25c 
THE     CHARITY    PUPIL.     Boarding   school   episode,    lively  with   vivacious   pranki 

and  exciting  times.      Strong   plot  with   happy  climax.      Splendid   class   play.     25c. 
PETITE     PLAYS.     Collection  of  the  spiciest  comic  dialogs,   comedies  and  farces, 

by  best  American  authors.      Short,  strong,  witty  ;  not  difficult.     2  to  6  parts.    30c. 
THE   CRIMSON   AND  THE  BLUE.     6    m.      6f.      Highest    type    commencement 

play.      Brilliant  success.     Acting  rights  free  to  purchaser  of  12  copies.     35c. 
THE    MASONIC    RING.     Society  play  of  excellent  literary  merit,  spicy  and  clever. 

A   succession   of   provokingly   funny    climaxes.      Splendid   for   any  time.      35c. 
IN   THE   WAKE   OF  PAUL  REVERE.     Exciting  incidents  of  Revolutionary  days 

woven  into  a  charming  play.     Makes  life  in  the  old  days  real.     Delightful.     25c. 
LOVERS  OF  ALL  AGES.     Unique   novelty  for   high   schools,    colleges,    clubs,    etc. 

Beautiful  presentation  of  famous  lovers  of  all  times,      lm.,   18f.   and  Cupid.    25c. 
MARRIED    TO   A    SUFFRAGETTE.      Bobbs  is  left  to  'tend  the  baby.     Baby  dis- 
appears.     Reward  offered.      Babies  returned  by   the  dozen.      Rare   fun.      15c. 
MOTHER  GOOSE  BAZAR.     Money-making    specialty.      Jolly    folk    from    "Goose- 
land"    do    cute   stunts,    sing   catchy  rhymes,    selling    their    wares,    etc.      15c. 
PAT  AND  HIS   COUNTRYMEN.     Brisk    dialog    abounding    with    Irish    wit,     for 

grammar  or  high  school.     Splendid  for  St.  Patrick's  Day.     Instructive.     2m.     15c. 
ROYALTY  IN   OLD   VIRGINIA.     Historical    play    portraying   thrilling   events    in 

life  of  Powhatan,  Pocahontas  and  Capt.  John  Smith.    Grammar  or  high  school.  25c. 
THE  RUMMAGE  SALE  AT  HICKORY  HOLLOW.    One    of    those    little    satires 

that   provokes    the    merriest    humor.      Rare   old   treasures    "sacrificed."      15c. 
SCHOOL   PLAYS   FOR  FESTIVE   DAYS.     Over   a    score  of   the   richest,    spiciest 

dialogs   for  all   grades.      Every   one   a   winner.      Bright   and   instructive.      30c. 
THE    STARS    AND    STRIPES   JUBILEE.     Patriotic     sneetacular     entertainment. 

Introduces   Columbia,    Uncle   Sam,    Thirteen    Colonies,    etc.  ;    march ;    music.      25c. 
THE    SALOON    MUST    GO.     An  engaging  but  powerful  anti-saloon  play.     Splendid 

fcr  campaign.  "  A   bombardment   of  hot   shot,    song  and   story.      15c. 


IN     MUSIC-1       LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

A  Book  for  Llttlo  Singers  and  thoi       ||  I       9  1 1  I 

By  EFFIK  I,OUIS5  K< 

This  book  embraces  the  Elements  of  Music  put  i  1 1  |J|  |||  |||  |||  ||||  |||  ||||  ||| 

that  failing  to  learn  would  be  impossible.    The  teacl  -,.-     1W-     -R1     -.  £ 

into  *  joy.    The  plan  of  this  book,  so  happily  perfecl         W    Wlb    llflo    1D1     /w 
ordinary  music  text-book,  and  will  prove  a  glad  surprise  io  me  teacner. 

Then  there  is  a  large  numberof  the  choicest,  most  pleasing  songs,  both  old  and  new, 
for  little  Tots.  Many  of  these  songs  are  composed  specially  for  this  collection  by  the 
author,  and  embrace  the  daintiest,  cleverest,  most  refreshing  productions  ever  offered. 
The  volume  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  primary  room,  but  will  be  equally  valuable  to  any 
who  would  learn  music  or  who  wish  a  full  supply  of  the  choicest  children's  music  for  En- 
tertainments. 

Largs  4to,  elegantly  printed,  25  cents. 


THE  NONABEL  SONGSTERS. 

▲  Graded  Series  of  New  School  Song  Books  of  Unusual  Worth. 
Compiled  by  Effls  Louise  Koogle  and  Archibald  Humboldt. 

The  richest  provision  of  School  Music  extant.  These  volumes  combine  the  World's 
Best  Songs,  old  and  new.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  include  only  old  songs  of 
world-wide  popularity,  and  new  songs  of  equal  merit.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  music 
surpassing  in  excellence  any  previously  offered.    Three  volumes,  as  follows : 

The  Nonabel  Songster,  Part  I. 
For  Intermediate  or  Mixed  Grades.    $l.uO  per  dozen,  postpaid.  Sample  10  eta 

The  Nonabel  Songster,  Part  II. 

For  Grammar  or  Mixed  Grades.   93 .90  per  dozen,  postpaid.   Sample  10  cts. 

The  Nonabel  Songster,  Part  III* 

For  High  Schools  and  Adranced  Singers.  $1.00  per  doz. ,  postpaid.  Sample  loo. 


THE  NONABEL  SONG  COLLECTION 

Embraces  Parts  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Nonabel  Songster,  complete,  nothing  omitted. 

This  volume  provides  a  large  and  most  satisfactory  collection  of  popular  music  for  all 
grades,  and  for  chorus  and  concert  work.  The  finest  collection  extant.  Substantially 
hound  in  boards. 

$3.50  per  dozen,  postpaid.  Sample  35  cents. 


KRIS  KRINGLE  JINGLES. 

By  Effls  Louise  Koogle. 

Songs  of  the  Christmas  time  for  young  and  old.  A  versatile  collection  embmcing  new 
3oags  ofthe  Christ  Child,  Songs  of  Jolly  Saint  Nick,  Songs  of  the  Yule  Tide,  many  old  favor- 
ites almost  forgotten,  etc. ,  etc.  There  are  Solos  and  Choruses  abundant.  The  book  will  fur- 
nish ample  provision  for  the  Church  or  School  Entertainment,  or  for  any  other  occasion. 
This  is  the  only  collection  of  Christmas  songs  of  this  character. 

$3.50  per  dozen,  postpaid.    Sample  25  cents. 


MARCH  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

*•*.  »»•«  »I»  Wrlsfat  Avcmh,  LEBANON.  OHIO 


